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Washington's Headquarters, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 





A soldier’s hut in winter 


Valley F orge Yesterday 


N/ SELEY FORGE was a small village on the west side of the Schuylkill 
River, about 22 miles from Philadelphia, when the Revolutionary War 
came to its door. 


The forge, first called Mt. Joy Forge, later to be known as the Valley 
Forge, was built sometime between December 1742 and April 1751 by Stephen 
Evans, Daniel Walker and Joseph Williams. It was located on Valley Creek, 
in what is now Montgomery County. A saw mill was built on Valley Creek 
between 1751 and 1757, and later, in 1758 or 1759, a grist mill was built by 
John Potts. 


The building occupied by Washington as his Headquarters is believed to 
be about the same age as the grist mill. It, too, was built by John Potts. 
The Mansion House (known now as the Bake House) was built before the 
Revolution, probably by some of the Potts family. 





Ruins of Old Forge on Valley Creek 


The forge was built on a plot of 175 acres, part of a land grant made by 
William Penn to his daughter Letitia on October 24, 1701. The plot was the 
“Manor of Mt. Joy” in Upper Merion Township. John Potts became the 
owner in March 1757, and his five brothers—Samuel, John, David, Joseph 
and Isaac—owned it at one time or another. Joseph Potts became the owner 
in May of 1768, and Isaac was the owner during the Revolution. It was Isaac 
Potts who is said to have seen Washington in prayer at Valley Forge. 


The forge itself lay in the ravine between Mt. Joy and Mt. Misery, being 
an important munitions plant for the American Army. In late September, 
1777, the forge was burned by the British. At the time of this raid, the 
British Army under General Howe camped for three days on the site later 
to be the scene of Washington’s winter encampment. 


The forge was rebuilt in 1778 at a site nearer the mouth of Valley Creek. 
Operations were continued there for the next half century. 


After evacuation of the American Army, Valley Forge was all but for- 
gotten. Not until 1828 was the first recorded suggestion made to preserve the 
grounds. It was not until June 19, 1878, the centennial of the withdrawal 
from Valley Forge, that action was taken to secure the Headquarters Build- 


ing as a memorial of encampment days. Henry Armitt Brown, the orator 
of the day, through his inspiring address, added impetus to this movement. 
The success of this celebration and the enthusiasm kindled in the hearts of 
patriotic citizens, awakened public sentiment and spurred on a demand for 
the recovery and upkeep of this hallowed spot. The Valley Forge Centennial 
and Memorial Association took the initiative in this work. Two Civil War 
nurses of the community, Mary Thropp Cone and Anna Morris Holstein, 
inspired the movement for preservation of the encampment grounds, and 
Col. Theodore W. Bean, I. Heston Todd and Isaac W. Smith founded the 
Association to secure the Headquarters Building. 


“Fhe object of this association was “to preserve Washington’s Head- 
quarters, maintain a museum of relics, and develop a spirit of respect for the 
locality for the benefit of the people of this nation.” Funds were raised to 
insure the purchase of the Headquarters and one and one-half acres of 
ground in 1877. The cost was $6,000, one-half of which was secured by a 
mortgage. Enthusiasm for the new venture waned and the association was 
unable to meet the interest payments. An appeal for assistance was made to 
the Patriotic Order Sons of America at its convention in Norristown in 1885. 
With their help, the mortgage was paid in full and all indebtedness cancelled. 


In 1893, the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
granted $5,000 to the association. And when, on May 30, 1893, Governor 
Robert E. Pattison signed the act passed by the Legislature “to acquire, 
preserve and maintain forever, the Revolutionary camp ground at Valley 
Forge for the enjoyment of the people of the State,’ Valley Forge became 
State property. 


The active management of the park was given to the Valley Forge Park 
Commission. Each successive commission has consistently followed the man- 
dates of the act, and through a constructive long-range planning and restora- 
tion program, has developed the present park grounds. 


The smooth roads, green lawns, landscaped terraces—these are the work 
of the Valley Forge Park Commissions. To those men and women who have 
planned and worked to give to the nation access to these historic sites—to all 
who have so faithfully followed out the intent of the Pennsylvania legislature 
for these many years—Americans owe a real debt of gratitude. 
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Maine Marker 








Houdon’s life-size Washington 
(Original in Virginia State Capitol, Richmond, Va.) 


The American Revolution 
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Aras AMERICAN Revolution didn’t burst into flame spontaneously; the 

pent-up discontent in the colonies began to smoulder in the mid-1760’s. A 
stubborn British Parliament, determined to maintain absolute jurisdiction 
over the colonies, passed the notorious Stamp Act, requiring all public and 
legal documents in America to have a stamp. This seriously widened the 
gap between the mother country and the colonies, and inspired the formation 
of the Sons of Liberty. “Taxation without representation is tyranny!” became 
the patriots’ battle cry. The Boston Tea Party gave courage to leaders in 
other colonies. On May 31, 1775, a committee of Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, citizens, meeting at Charlotte, drew up a set of twenty 
resolves, declaring “that all laws and commissions confirmed or derived 
from the authority of the King and Parliament are annulled and vacated ...” 


An open break with the mother country was not then the dominant 
thought. The people reasoned: Certainly the differences could be straightened 
out; we will present our petition to the king and he will hear us! But later 
events—quartering of English troops in Boston, the Boston Massacre, closing | 
the American ports—continued to add to the discontent. 


Most of the colonies had experienced Indian warfare in their early days; 
so the settlers organized local companies prepared to assemble quickly. These 
companies met regularly for drill. Some of them accumulated sizeable stores 
of arms and equipment. 


In April, 1775, the British landed a substantial force to take over these 
stores. Word of their approach leaked out. The Massachusetts Minute Men, 
roused by the midnight rides of Paul Revere, William Dawes, and others, 
were already assembled on Lexington Green when the British reached there 
on the morning of April 19. 


These colonists under Captain John Parker opposed the British under 
Major John Pitcairn. In this opening engagement eight colonists were 
killed, and Pitcairn then moved on to Concord and destroyed what military 
stores he could find there. Who fired the first shot is not definitely known. 
But a deposition by Captain John Parker dated April 25, 1775, relates that 
the British “. .. fired upon and killed eight of our Party, without receiving 
any Provocation therefor from us... .” 


After the Battle of Bunker Hill (actually fought on Breed’s Hill) on 


June 17, 1775, it was evident that the thirteen colonies—New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia—were prepared to offer resistance to the limit of their resources. 


The Continental Congress, meeting in Philadelphia, appointed George 
Washington Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army on June 1D; 
1775. The war was on. The formal break with Great Britain came July 4, 
1776, when the colonies issued the Declaration of Independence. 


Washington had been trying to hold New York against Howe, but had 
to withdraw after the Battle of Long Island. Retreating ahead of Cornwallis, 
he crossed the Delaware at Trenton, and came on to Philadelphia. On 
Christmas night, 1776, he recrossed the Delaware and captured Trenton in a 
surprise attack. He then moved on to Princeton and again defeated the 
British there. 


After these victories, the American cause suffered reverses in a series of 
battles, including Brandywine, Paoli, and Germantown. But these British 
victories under Howe were pretty much nullified by British disaster in the 


North. 


An American campaign into Canada had failed, but Gates’ victory over 
Burgoyne at Saratoga gave the colonists control of most of the Hudson, put 
Clinton on the defensive and released some troops to Washington. 





Company street of huts, Muhlenberg’s Brigade 


With the defeats in and around Philadelphia, and winter coming on, it 
became necessary to decide whether to attack the British in Philadelphia or 
to take the Continental Army into camp for the winter. It was decided to 
winter at Valley Forge. The army, with Washington in command, moved 
into its quarters on December 19, 1777, and remained for six months. (The 
encampment period is described in more detail in another chapter.) 


Washington, learning that Clinton had evacuated Philadelphia on June 
18, 1778, moved out of Valley Forge on the 19th, crossing the Delaware at 
New Hope. The Continental Army of about 10,000 men, well trained by 
Von Steuben the drillmaster, started in pursuit of the British across New 
Jersey,;-defeating them at Monmouth. 


The French Alliance, signed early in 1778, bolstered the colonists’ cause. 
Then, in the fall of 1780, Benedict Arnold conspired with the British to turn 
over to them the American stronghold at West Point, on the Hudson. 
Arnold’s plan failed, but his treachery struck a great blow at American 
morale. 


In the winter of 1779-1780, the American cause reached a low ebb. Dark 
were the days spent at Morristown during that winter. Supplies were woe- 
fully inadequate, the Continental paper money had become all but worthless, 
and prices had skyrocketed. Discouragement and a spirit of defeatism settled 
down on the people, so that patriotism itself seemed dead. 





Statue of General Anthony Wayne 
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The nadir was reached in May, 1780, with the fall of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and the surrender of the entire Southern Army under General 
Benjamin Lincoln. Washington alone retained his courage and presence of 


‘mind in this trying time. He wrote General Lincoln and congratulated him 


on the spirit of cooperation and union achieved by the French and American 
forces the previous autumn at the Battle of Savannah. Washington’s opti- 
mism was justified when the first detachment of the French Army under 
Count Rochambeau arrived in July of 1780 to take up headquarters at New- 
port, R. I. 


The British, led by Cornwallis, gradually lost control in the South in a 
series of defeats. Washington pushed down from the North, and the French 
fleet entered Chesapeake Bay, forcing Cornwallis to take up quarters at 
Yorktown, Virginia. 

Here the American and French forces met the British in battle, and after 
a siege of 22 days, Cornwallis surrendered on October 19, 1781. Thus ended 


the American Revolution. The Treaty of Peace was signed in Paris on 
September 3, 1783. 





Statue of Major General Von Steuben 
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The Valley F orge Encampment 


Pad SELECTION of the site for the winter camp grounds produced 

differences of opinion among the officers. A decision was made only after 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council at Lancaster demanded that 
the army encamp near Philadelphia or lose the support of Pennsylvania men 
and financial resources. A memorandum from Colonel Henry E. Lutterloh, 
Deputy Quartermaster General, to the Council of War at Whitemarsh urged 
that at least one brigade be “stationed at “Wolley Forge.’” Generals Wayne 
and Muhlenberg were both familiar with the Valley Forge area, so no doubt 
influenced the final choice of that site. | 


Even Sir William Howe, the British commander, later testified to the 
wisdom of the selection of the Valley Forge hills for the winter encampment. 
He wrote: “The entrenched position was a strong point, and having good 
information in the spring that the enemy had strengthened his camp I 


dropped all thoughts of attack.” 


On December 11, 1777, the Continental Army began its march to Valley 
Forge. In snow and freezing weather, the ragged units required more than 
a week to complete a journey of fifteen miles. A halt was called temporarily 
at Gulph Mills. The army finally entered the Valley Forge site on the eve- 
ning of December 19, 1777. Washington’s own report to the Continental 
Congress on December 23, 1777, tells us: “We have, besides a number of men 
confined to hospitals for want of shoes, and others in farm houses on the 
same account, 2898 men now in camp unfit for duty, because they are bare- 
foot or otherwise naked. By the same return it appears that our whole 
strength in Continental troops, including the eastern brigades, which have 
joined us since the surrender of General Burgoyne, exclusive of the Maryland 
troops sent to Wilmington, amounts to no more than 8200 in camp fit for 
duty; notwithstanding which, and that since the 4th instant, our numbers fit 
for duty, from the hardship and exposures they have undergone, particu- 
larly on account of blankets (numbers having been obliged, and still dre, to 
sit up all night by fires, instead of taking comfortable rest in a natural and 
common way), have decreased near 2000 men.” He continues: “Without 
arrogance or the smallest deviation from truth, it may be said that no history 
now extant can furnish an instance of an army’s suffering such uncommon 
hardships as ours has done, and bearing them with the same patience and 
fortitude. To see men without clothes to cover their nakedness, without 
blankets to lie upon, without shoes (for the want of which their marches 
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might be traced by the blood from their feet), and also as often without 
provisions as with them, marching through the frost and snow, and at 
Christmas taking up their winter quarters within a day’s march of the 
enemy without a house or hut to cover them until those could be built, and 
submitting without a murmur, is a proof of patience and obedience which, 
in my opinion, can scarce be paralleled.” 


Before leaving Gulph Mills, Washington issued orders for the construc- 
tion of huts at Valley Forge, and work was begun as soon as the army 
reached camp. Most of the troops were under shelter by Christmas, but it 
was the middle of January before the work was completed. More than 900 
huts were built, in lines facing company streets and readily accessible to the 
defenses of the camp. 


The camp and plan of defense were laid out by a 26-year-old French 
engineer, Louis L. DuPortail, commissioned a brigadier general and assigned 
to this task by Washington himself. 


The Inner Line of Defense of the camp began with Star Redoubt, facing 
the Schuylkill River. The line of forts—Fort Huntington, Stirling Redoubt, 
and Fort Washington—ran from Star Redoubt to the southwest. Paralleling 
the Park’s Inner Line Drive were the Inner Line Entrenchments, originally 
four feet high, with the outer side sloping to a trench six feet wide. 


The Outer Line of Defense began at Fort Muhlenberg and Fort Greene, 
at the extreme eastern end of the Park grounds. The Outer Line of Entrench- 





General Washington’s marquee, now set up in Valley Forge Museum 


ments continued from there to the location of the National Memorial Arch, 
and beyond that to the site of the lunette between the Wayne and Von 
Steuben statues. 


These defenses covered all approaches to the camp. Forts Muhlenberg 
and Greene controlled the route to Philadelphia via King of Prussia and 
Gulph Mills. Star Redoubt commanded the Schuylkill River from the east 
and west, and the bridge over it. Fort Washington overlooked the Great 
Valley of Chester County, and Fort Huntington provided a view to the 
north. Washington’s Life Guard was located directly in back of the Head- 
quarters, and cannon were located in Artillery Park, to be sent to the forts, 
redoubts, lunettes or redans as they might be needed in event of attack. 


The exact number of men Washington brought to Valley Forge is not 
known. There were in the Army that marched into the encampment on that 
fateful December day in 1777 a total of 18 brigades of infantry, 1 brigade of 
artillery, 1 brigade of artificers, as the engineers were then known, | brigade 
of Pennsylvania Militia, 3 regiments of Light Dragoons or Cavalry, and the 
famous Life Guards for Washington’s direct protection. A Field Return of 
the Army dated December 23, 1777, which Washington mentions in his 
letter to Congress of the same date, shows there were 8200 men in camp fit 
for duty, and another “2898 men now in camp unfit for duty, because they 
are barefoot and otherwise naked.” As there were about 900 huts erected, 
each of which housed 12 men, it may be assumed that the Army at Valley 
Forge did not number more than eleven to twelve thousand men. 


These troops represented eleven of the thirteen original colonies, the two 
colonies not represented being South Carolina and Georgia. Both of these 
colonies gave valorous service in the bloody campaigns in’the South, but did 
not fight beyond their home territory. 
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These states, however, were represented at Valley Forge by Brigadier 
General Lachlan McIntosh of Georgia, his son, Lieutenant McIntosh, Jr., 
and Lieutenant John Laurens of South Carolina. General McIntosh com- 
manded the North Carolina Regiments, and also Washington’s Life Guards. 
Both the General and his son took the Oath of Allegiance at Valley Forge 
on May 12, 1778, General Washington being the witness for the elder 
McIntosh, and the father for the son. 


Lieutenant Laurens was an Aide-de-camp to General Washington at 
Valley Forge, and later Special Minister to France to secure and expedite 
loans, ships, men and supplies. At Yorktown, Laurens, by then a Colonel, 
was one of the two Commissioners appointed by Washington to arrange 
terms of surrender of Cornwallis. 


Martha Washington arrived in camp on February 10th, and immediately 
set about to improve conditions as best she could. With the aid of some of 
the wives of the officers, the General’s lady spent many long hours knitting 
and repairing clothing for the men, in order to alleviate to some extent the 
suffering of the Army. 


February 23, 1778, marked a turning point in the Valley Forge saga. On 
that day, Baron Frederick Wilhelm von Steuben arrived at the camp. Ap- 
pointed Inspector General with the rank of Major General, it was his work 
of reorganizing and drilling the troops that changed the “rabble in arms” 
into an efficient fighting force. The “American Army” was born at Valley 
Forge. 


Congress didn’t get around to requiring a loyalty oath of commissioned 
officers until February 3, 1778. On that day, it decreed that “every officer 
who held a commission or shall hereafter hold a commission or office from 
Congress, shall take and subscribe the following Oath or Affirmation: 


Le atey ikea RED Se 2S , do acknowledge the United States of America 
to be Free Independent and Sovereign States, and declare that the people 
thereof owe no allegiance or obedience to George the Third, King of 
Great Britain; and I renounce, refuse and abjure any allegiance or obedi- 
ence to him; and I do swear (or affirm) that I will, to the utmost of my 
power, support, maintain and defend the said United States against the 
said King George the Third, his heirs and successors and his or their 
abettors, assistants and adherents, and will serve the United States in the 
Ofich Gre cmeaen aes aes which I now hold, with fidelity, according 
to the best of my skill and understanding.’ ” 


Major General William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, administered this 
oath to Washington, and Washington in turn then administered the same 
oath to subordinate commanders and members of his staff. Many of these 


oaths of allegiance were administered in Colonel Dewees’ home, now known 


as the Bake House. 


Meanwhile, Benjamin Franklin’s efforts abroad to secure aid from France 
were successful. The treaty with France was signed on February 6, 1778, and 
news of this alliance reached Valley Forge on May 5. The next day the troops 
were drawn up on the Grand Parade, where the alliance was celebrated with 
great rejoicing. Secretary of State John Hay, serving in the cabinets of Presi- 
dents William McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, has said of this treaty: 
“The act of France gave us a standing abroad which we had hitherto 
lacked . . . Even before 1775 we were a nation; but until our treaties with 
France.the world regarded us as a rebellion.” 


Supplies and nourishing food were difficult to secure. Many farmers in 
the area preferred to sell their products to the British, for good British gold, 
instead of to the American Army, for unstable Continental currency. The 
Commissary Department was not run by the Army, but instead was subject 
to political control. Washington appealed to Congress to correct the situa- 
tion, and a Congressional committee visited Valley Forge to make an 
investigation. To its credit, this committee did recommend certain reforms, 
and as a result General Nathanael Greene was given the post of Quarter- 
master General. Later on, Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, Conn., was 
appointed Commissary General, with the vital job of supplying troops with 


food. 





Inner line of entrenchments 
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Another “rear-echelon soldier” who made an important contribution to 
morale was Christopher Ludwick. Known as the “Baker General” of Wash- 
ington’s Continental Army at Valley Forge, he brought an honesty and 
efficiency that produced reforms so that during the rest of the war there 
were no longer any complaints over that vital service to the army which he 
could control. 


The Medical Department was called on to care for the men unfit for 
service and, in addition, a large number of men lacking proper food and 
clothing also required medical attention. 


To provide this service, Chief Surgeon Bodo Otto and the men of the 
Medical Department set up brigade or flying hospital huts in the camp for 
the treatment of simple ailments and as clearing houses for the seriously ill 
who were sent to the outlying hospitals. Permanent division and emergency 
hospitals were established in some buildings on the grounds—the School 
House, the stable next to the Headquarters Building, and the original portion 
of the building now known as the Mansion House. The Great Valley Baptist 
Church and the Friends’ Meeting House nearby were also used for this 
purpose. 


General hospitals were set up in what is now the village of Audubon, at 
Yellow Springs, the Quaker Meeting House near Birmingham, Pa., in 
Reading, Bethlehem, and other points. 





Brigade hospital hut 
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Over 3000 men died as a result of privation and suffering during the 
encampment period. Most of this number died in the nearby hospitals; some 
died at Valley Forge and were buried in unidentified graves. The grave of 
only one soldier is marked—that of Lieutenant John Waterman of Rhode 
Island. 


When the army was ready to leave camp, 2300 or more sick or ill-equipped 
soldiers were left behind. 


Washington, hearing that Clinton had left Philadelphia, evacuated camp 
on June 19, 1778, and set out in pursuit of the British. The period of inaction 
was over. 
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General Knox’s blacksmith shop 
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State Markers in Valley Forge Park 


Massachusetts 
Delaware New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 





Georgia 


Valley F orge Today 


NPOLEY FORGE is one of the most sacred names in American history. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the British historian of the Revolution, 
said it “bids fair to be the most celebrated encampment in the world’s 
history.” 

The Valley Forge Park Commission is entrusted with the work of restora- 
tion to show the camp as nearly as possible as it was during the encampment. 
The first purchase—one and one-half acres of land and the Headquarters 
Building—has grown to embrace 2048 acres of ground on both sides of the 
Schuylkill River, in Chester and Montgomery Counties. 


Already restored are Washington’s Headquarters, Fort Huntington, Star 
Redoubt, Varnum’s Quarters, Fort Washington and two redans, Fort Greene, 
Fort Muhlenberg and two adjacent redans, a brigade hospital hut, 600 feet 
of abatis, Stirling Redoubt, a large rifle pit, two field bake ovens, the Knox 
blacksmith shop, and the Bake House, former home of Colonel Wm. 
Dewees, now used as the Park Administration Building. 


Thirty soldiers’ huts, built to specifications drawn by Washington him- 
self, have been constructed at the several troop sites. 


Five states—Delaware, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Georgia—have erected markers honoring the men from these states who were 
at Valley Forge. In addition, the State of Maine has erected a marker honor- 
ing men from that state, which was then part of the Massachusetts colony. 


It is hoped the original forge on Valley Creek may be soon restored and 
opened to visitors, as well as the Moore House (Commissary Quarters during 
the encampment), two miles of outer line entrenchments, and another orig- 


inal building which housed the largest of the hospitals. 


All of the buildings, statues and points of interest may be reached over 
well-paved roads. Each spot is marked, and parking places are provided for 
the visitor’s convenience. At the park administration office in the Bake House 
is a reference library, which the serious student of Valley Forge history 
may consult. There are on file in the office more than 29,000 names of officers 
and enlisted men who served at Valley Forge. 


Picnic areas with good water, open fireplaces, shelters, tables and benches 
are available. The largest picnic ground adjoins Fort Huntington; another 
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is available at Artillery Park. Pedestrian and bridle paths are numerous. Alto- 
gether, the park roadways extend about fifteen miles. 


A restaurant and snack bar have been built by the park commission in the 
rear of the grounds of the Headquarters, Park Museum and Bake House 
area. A large parking area is nearby. Refreshments, literature and souvenirs 
may be purchased there. 


A tourist camp for camping purposes is located opposite the park office 
building, and is available to tourists upon registering. There are no cabins. 
The well-known Horse Shoe Trail, with its chain of American Youth 
Hostels, starts from this tourist camp in Valley Forge Park and extends west- 
ward about 125 miles to join the Appalachian Trail. 


Courteous uniformed guards and patrolmen are on duty at the park the 
year ’round to help the visitor enjoy his visit to Valley Forge. The only charge 
is for guide service, which may be arranged for at the park office. 


As you travel over the camp ground, you will notice signs which display 
unfamiliar or obsolete words—‘“redan,” “lunette,” “abatis.” Reason: The 
camp was laid out by a Frenchman, General Louis L. DuPortail, who let- 
tered his maps and sketches in French. 


A redan is a small rampart in the form of the letter V, with the angle 
pointing toward the enemy. It was customary to mount a four- or six-inch 
cannon within the angle. 


A lunette is an enveloped counter-guard, somewhat larger than the redan, 
but having wider angles and designed to mount several four- or six-inch 
guns. These lunettes formed sections of the Outer Line and Inner Line 
entrenchments. 


An abatis is a fortification formed by setting in the ground split rails or 
small trees sharpened to a point, and laid with the points outward. A 
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restored section may be seen in front of the Stirling Redoubt. In present-day 
warfare, barbed wire entanglements are used for the same purpose. 


Similarly, army titles have changed with the years. A “cornet,” for 
instance, was a commissioned officer in the cavalry, and an “ensign” was the 
lowest commissioned officer in the infantry. 


A “bombardier” was an artilleryman. His helper, who aided in swabbing 
and loading the cannon, was a “matross.” An “artificer” was the engineer 
of today. Enlisted men constructing entrenchments were “sappers,” and the 
important task of transporting supplies, food, and ammunition was done by 
“waggoners.” The prime duty of the drum major and fife major was to 
teach-drummers and fifers. 


Since Washington, the first visitor in 1787, to the present time, Americans 
have come to this shrine of patriotism. Washington relates his return to the 
encampment grounds in his Diary for 1787, in these words: 


“Monday, July 30—In company with Mr. Govr. Morris and in his Phaeton 
with my horses, went up to one Jane Moore’s (in whose house we lodged) in 
the Vicinity of Valley Forge to get Trout. 


“Tuesday, 3lst-—Whilst Mr. Morris was fishing, I rid over the (whole) 
old Cantonment of the American (Army) of the Winter, 1777 and 8, visited 





Original Bake House, now Park Administration Building 
(remains of ovens may be seen in cellar) 
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all the Works, wch. were in Ruins; and the Incampments in woods where 
the grounds had not been cultivated. 


“On my return back to Mrs. Moore’s observing some Farmers at Work, 
and entering into Conversation with them, I received the following informa- 
tion with respect to the mode of cultivating Buck Wheat, . . .” 


This was a deserted place when the Father of Our Country made his 
pilgrimage. Now Valley Forge attracts over a million visitors each year. 
The park is a stirring sight at all seasons. Each in its turn—dogwood, moun- 
tain laurel, rhododendron, azaleas, and Judas trees—bloom profusely, and 
may be seen as one drives along the park roads. 


No deadly combat was waged on these grounds. Here free men fought 
out a spiritual battle for an ideal, and came out victorious. It is well to 
remember the stirring and inspired words of Henry Armitt Brown at the 
park’s centennial celebration of the evacuation of Valley Forge: “If heroic 
deeds can consecrate a spot of earth, if the living be still sensible of the 
example of the dead, if courage be yet a common virtue and patience in 
suffering be still honorable, in your sight, if freedom be any longer precious 
and faith in humanity be not banished from among you, if love of country 
still finds a refuge among the hearts of men, ‘take your shoes from off your 
feet, for the place on which you stand is holy ground.’” 





An unusual view of Star Redoubt 
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A view of Valley Creek 





Washington Memorial Chapel (center), Museum and Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower (right) 
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Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower 


The Tour 


Ages TOUR of the park grounds can begin at any point. The roads are 
well-paved and marked, and with the aid of the map in the center of this 
guide book, you are ready to begin your visit. 


The principal points of interest shown on the map are numbered to 
correspond to the same points of interest mentioned in the text. Starting at 
any given point in the park, you can easily find your way from place to 
place. Don’t worry about getting lost; if you’re unable to locate a Park Guard 
to direct you, just follow the road you are on to the next intersection with its 
direction signs. 


About three hours should be allowed for a complete tour, including stops 
at the Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower, 
Valley Forge Museum of The Valley Forge Historical Society, the Head- 
quarters Building, Park Museum, the Wayne statue, and the National 
Memorial Arch. Most of the points of interest can be viewed from your 
car. 


The visitor is urged to take advantage of the many parking places on the 
grounds. Park your car and walk through the woods, along the paths, see 
how the huts are constructed, examine at close range the Wayne statue and 
the Arch. Stand before graves of unknown Revolutionary soldiers; read the 
inscriptions on the markers; see the site of the huts; look in the door of the 
brigade hospital hut. If you come from one of the thirteen original colonies, 
you may wish to see where troops from your colony were encamped, or you 
may want to locate your state marker, if you come from one of the five 
states which have erected monuments to the men from their state who 
served at Valley Forge. 


A suggested point at which to begin your tour is the Washington Memo- 
rial Chapel, the Valley Forge Memorial Bell Tower, and the Valley Forge 
Museum of The Valley Forge Historical Society. All of these are in an 
integrated building group which houses the chapel itself. The group is located 
just outside the boundaries of the ground owned and maintained by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


The Washington Memorial Chapel is the realization of an inspiration of 
the late Rev. W. Herbert Burk, D.D., rector of the All Saints’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Norristown, Pa. His study of the religious character of 
the men who made America, and particularly of Washington, so impressed 
him that he, in a sermon preached in Norristown on February 22, 1903, said: 
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“Would that there we might rear a wayside chapel, fit memorial of the 
Church’s most honored son, to be the Nation’s Bethel for all days to come, 
where the American patriot might kneel in quest of that courage and that 
strength to make all honorable his citizenship here below, and prove his 
claim to that above!” His idea caught hold quickly, and the Sunday School 
Association of the Diocese of Pennsylvania recommended the establishment 
of a Sunday School. This was done, and the first service held in Valley Forge 
Hall, May 17, 1903. 


From that humble beginning grew the Washington Memorial Chapel. 
The cornerstone of the present building was laid on the 125th anniversary 
of the evacuation of Valley Forge—June 19, 1903—and was built under the 
authority of the Norristown Convocation as a place of worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


Work on the building was delayed somewhat, so a frame chapel was 
built as a temporary measure. It was from this building that President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt spoke on June 19, 1904. This was the first time a President of 
the United States had visited Valley Forge. 


The first service was held in the partly built chapel on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1905. 


The chapel building is one of the nation’s finest memorials to Washington 
and his fellow patriots. It was built in the Perpendicular Gothic style of 
architecture, Selected as being best adapted for this type of building, it has 
become famous throughout the land. It has been referred to as “The Amer- 
ican Westminster,” because that was the reference to the chapel made by 
the Hon. Wilfred Powell, representing the King of England, on the occasion 
of the dedication of the stone pulpit, perclose and lectern on February 22, 1909. 


The lectern in the chapel, incidentally, is the only monument at Valley 
Forge to a British soldier. It is in memory of Major General Edward Brad- 
dock, Washington’s commander in the French and Indian War. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “George Washington read the Prayer Book Office for the Burial 
of the Dead at the Interment of Major General Edward Braddock, July 14, 
Uppy 


You will see here in the chapel the Roof of the Republic, the altar, pulpit, 
lectern, the Robert Morris Strong Box. Amid these many memorials you will 
see also the cross in memory of Abraham Lincoln, and the Franklin Sim- 
mons statue of Washington entitled “Valley Forge.” This statue, portraying 
Washington with his head raised, has been called “Optimism” by Rev. Burk. 
A similar statue by Simmons, in the Valley Forge Memorial Museum, shows 
Washington with his head bowed. Dr. Burk appropriately terms this “Pes- 
simism.” Flags of great historical symbolism adorn the chancel. Note the 
exquisite wood carving in the Pews of the Patriots and the choir stalls. 
Each pew is dedicated to a Revolutionary War family; in the choir stalls are 
found statuettes of Continental soldiers in authentic brigade uniforms. 
Carved in stone over the Door of the Allies is the Declaration of Independ- 


ence tablet, unveiled July 4, 1926, in tribute to the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. The large tablet carved in stone over the Inauguration 
Door is a tribute to the Framers of the Constitution, and was unveiled May 
30, 1936. The windows of the chapel have been called jewelled stained glass 
windows because of their high saturation and brilliancy of color. These 
windows depict the origin and early history of our Country. 


Adjoining the chapel on either side are the Cloister of the Colonies and 
the Porch of the Allies. 


The chapel is open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Religious services are held 
on Sundays at 9 a.m. and 11 a.m. Special services are held on Sunday after- 
noons at 3 p.m. for each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
beginning with the first Sunday in January, known as “Delaware Sunday,” 
and continuing weekly, each State fellowing in the order in which it was 
admitted into the Union. Many patriotic organizations request special services 
from time to time. These requests are complied with when possible, and may 
be held on Sunday or during the week. 


Connected with the chapel and the museum is the Valley Forge Memorial 
Bell Tower. This was dedicated “to the Glory of God and in Memory of 
our American Heroes” on April 18, 1953, by the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. The cornerstone, laid April 13, 1944, 
bears this inscription: 





Mt. Joy Observatory commands view of entire Park. 
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Field Return of Continental Army four days 
after making camp 


(From the National Archives) 


This Tower is dedicated by the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to those patriots of the Revolutionary War 
whose faith and courage won and established American Freedom, and 
to those heroes of World War I and It who defended and preserved 


that blessed heritage. 


The speaker of the day was the Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest. 

The Bell Tower houses the Washington Memorial National Carillon of 
fifty-six bells. Earlier bells in the carillon were cast by Meneely & Co., of 
Watervliet, N. Y., and later bells by the Piccard Bell Foundry of Annecy, 
France. The largest bell in the carillon, the Bourdon, is the B-flat note, and 
weighs 8000 pounds. It is 7144” in diameter and is assigned to the State of 
Illinois. The carillon is played daily at regular intervals. 

The next point of interest is the Valley Forge Museum of The Valley 
Forge Historical Society, adjoining the chapel. It is open daily from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m., and on Sundays from 1 to 5 p.m. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society was formally organized on Evacua- 
tion Day, June 19, 1918, by a small group of patriotic citizens whose purpose 
was to carry on the work started by Doctor Burk. As Doctor Burk says in 
his booklet, “Making a Museum,” “Then and there we organized the Valley 
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One of the many special exhibits presented by The Valley Forge Historical Society 
in the Valley Forge Museum 
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Forge Historical Society to collect and preserve documents and relics relating 
to Valley Forge and to the history of the United States of America; to foster, 
preserve and extend the spirit of Valley Forge; and to these ends to maintain 
the Valley Forge Museum of American History and the Washington Memo- 
rial Library.” 


The Society is actively engaged today in carrying out these ideals, under 
a charter granted by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It maintains a 
reference library. It publishes “The Picket Post,” a quarterly magazine which 
reaches every state in the Union, and it cares for and maintains the Valley 
Forge Museum under the direction of a Curator and the members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary. 


Here you will see on display many priceless relics. Two that the visitor 
should see are Washington’s marquee (or field tent) and his Commander-in- 
Chief’s flag. . 

Washington’s marquee was made in Philadelphia. It was first used by 
him at Dorchester Heights, opposite Boston, and it continued to serve him 
through thé war until Yorktown. Rev. W. Herbert Burk, the founder of 
the Valley Forge Museum, described this marquee as “the supreme relic of 
Washington at Valley Forge.” 


Near the marquee is displayed the original Commander-in-Chief’s flag 
used on this historic camp ground. It has a six-pointed star, the predecessor 


of the five-pointed star in “Old Glory.” 


Among the museum’s relics of the encampment are autographed letters, 
orderly books, Washington’s medicine chest, one of his swords and guns. 
A few of Martha Washington’s personal belongings have been acquired and 
are on display. 


The only luxury Washington allowed himself in the fierce struggle for 
freedom was a set of silver cups to give a touch of elegance to his camp 
equipment. Two of these silver cups, from a set of 12 made by the early 
Philadelphia silversmith, Edmund Milne, in 1777, are exhibited. These cups 
were used by Washington in the marquee, the Headquarters Building, and 
later at Mount Vernon. As historic silver relics these perhaps rank third in 
the collectors’ estimate of such priceless treasures. The other two items are 
the famous Sons of Liberty Bow] by Paul Revere in the Boston Museum and 
the Declaration Ink Stand by Philip Syng, Jr., in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


The Marquis de LaFayette, a close personal friend of Washington, once 
owned some of the most interesting relics on display. Here you will see his 
camp stove, a glass tumbler he gave to Washington, a ribbon with his picture 
(worn by women and girls when LaFayette visited Philadelphia in 1825). 
Also, prominently displayed is the check for $120,000 given him by Congress 
as part payment of $200,000 compensation for his services and expenditures 
during the Revolution. 





“The Capitol—Washington,”’ by John and William Ridgway, one of the prized pieces 
in the extensive collection of Staffordshire China in the Old Blue China Gallery of 
the Valley Forge Museum. 


An original Gilbert Stuart painting of Washington is on exhibition in 
the museum. This originally hung in the library of Washington Irving at 
“Sunnyside,” his home on the Hudson. In the same room is the famous 
“General Washington Reviewing His Troops at Valley Forge,” painted in 
Philadelphia in 1885 by W. L. Trego. The renowned Alonzo Chappell 
painting shows General Baron Johann DeKalb introducing the Marquis de 
LaFayette to Mr. Silas Deane. 


On the lower floor, lovers of old china will find representative examples 
from the famous Thomas H. Schollenberger Memorial Collection of Staf- 
fordshire, numbering some four thousand pieces. Particularly noteworthy is 
the exhibit in the Old Blue China Gallery featuring rare collector’s items in 
all fields of decorations: Historic, Commemorative, Allegorical, Scenic, 
Architectural, and many miscellaneous subjects such as the famous Dr. 
Syntax series, LaFayette’s triumphant tour after the Revolution, the opening 
of the Erie Canal, city and harbor views, and many others. The quiet beauty 
of this gallery will long linger as a pleasant memory. 


A featured exhibit in the Museum, and one which will help make your 
tour more interesting, is a large contour map of the encampment grounds. 
The map is based on the original field map drawn by Brig. Gen. Louis L. 
DuPortail, and shows the grounds as they were at the time of the encamp- 
ment. The layout is explained to the visitor by appropriate signs, and a series 
of push buttons illuminating troop locations, entrenchments, Washington’s 
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headquarters, the forge, and other spots, show the defenses of the camp as 
well as the surrounding countryside. 

Directly in front of the chapel is the “Grand Parade,’® where the troops 
were drilled by Baron Von Steuben. Here, on May 6, 1778, the news of the 
French Alliance, “the beginning of the end,” was celebrated. On the Grand 
Parade is located the marked grave of Lieutenant John Waterman,® of 
Rhode Island. This shaft marks the only named grave at Valley Forge, and 
was dedicated October 19, 1901. The Hon. William A. Stone, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, in unveiling the marker, said: “On behalf of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, I dedicate this monument to the heroic dead of Valley 
Forge.” On the face of the plinth is this inscription: 


To the Soldiers of Washington’s Army 
who sleep at Valley Forge, 1777-1778. 
Erected by the 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


On the other side of the plinth is inscribed: 


Near this spot lies Lieutenant John Waterman 
Died April 23, 1778, 


whose grave alone of all his comrades was marked. 


Off to the left from the Waterman Monument is General Huntington’s 
quarters. Leaving the chapel building group, turn right toward the Head- 
quarters Building. Just a short distance ahead is the Rectory of the Washing- 
ton Memorial Chapel, a castle-like structure on small scale, with Defenders’ 
Gate, the entrance to the Churchyard and present day Cemetery. Beyond the 
Rectory on the right side of the road is Star Redoubt,® the fort commanding 
the approaches from the Schuylkill River. On the left side of the road is the 
headquarters of General James Varnum.® Continue along the same road, 
turning right at the first turn. A short distance down this road, on the left, is 
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General Washington's medicine chest 
used at Valley Forge 


the marker unveiled October 31, 1914, by the State of Delaware,® to honor 
the men from that state who served at Valley Forge. Delaware furnished 
4728 men to the Revolutionary cause, one-fourth of her entire male popula- 
tion in 1775. Farther off to the left, on the road paralleling the road you are 
on, is the marker erected by the State of Georgia. 

Just beyond the Delaware marker, at the foot of the hill, is the site of 
Washington’s Life Guards. Proceed a little further along the road and you 
are at the Headquarters Building.© Parking space is available here, so you 
can take plenty of time to tour the building which was Washington’s head- 
quarters from Christmas Day in 1777 until the Army evacuated camp in 
June of-the next year. You will see Washington’s office, the reception room, 
the bedrooms and the kitchen. The building is open daily and Sunday from 
Lara tis | 

Washington dwelt longer in this building than in any other headquarters 
during the war. Extensive research by reliable architects has established that 
this hallowed building is 90 percent original. Within these four walls Wash- 
ington conferred with his aides and officers, appealed to Congress and 
planned his future campaigns. 

The only statue of General Washington at Valley Forge is located on the 
lawn between the Headquarters Building and the Park Museum, in a beau- 
tiful outdoor setting. This is a reproduction of the famous Houdon statue 
in the Virginia State Capitol in Richmond.® 

The stone stable® next to the headquarters is now a park museum, owned 
and maintained by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. During the encamp- 





Last known order issued by Washington at Valley Forge 
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ment days, it was first a stable in which Washington kept his two horses, 
Nelson and Blueskin. Later it was used as a hospital. Inside are many his- 
toric relics associated with the camp, including some parts of the old forge. 
Exhibited here are a collection of articles dug up on the camp grounds, 
several old prints, a copy of the program at Valley Forge celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the evacuation of the Army, and a series of portraits of 
Washington. Here also is the original marker from the grave of Lieutenant 
John Waterman of Rhode Island. It is inscribed simply “J. W. 1778.” 


The large stone building on the corner is the Park Administration Build- 
ing. It was the home of Colonel William Dewees and was known during 
the encampment period as the Bake House.© This building was the scene 
of several courts martial. Some of the officers took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States here. 


Turn left at the corner, ascend the hill, and turn right at the top of the 
hill. Follow this park road, through the largest of the several groves of 
dogwood. In the midst of this grove, to the right, is the New Jersey monu- 
ment. This 35-foot shaft, surmounted by the statue of a Continental soldier, 
is one of the most photographed monuments at Valley Forge. It makes a 
beautiful subject for a color slide, especially when the dogwood is in bloom. 
The monument was erected by the State of New Jersey, and dedicated on 
June 18, 1918. It was presented by New Jersey’s Governor, James F. Fielder, 
and unveiled by Miss Eleanor Wilson, daughter of Woodrow Wilson. 


Turn left at the first road beyond the New Jersey monument. At the end 
of this road, the Park Commission has placed a marker to indicate the site 
of the marquee® in which Washington lived for the first week at Valley 
Forge. Retrace your steps to the main road, turn left, and follow this shaded 









Fort Greene on Outer Line Drive 


road up the hill to Mt. Joy Observatory. Erected by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in February of 1906, the observatory is one of the most-visited 
spots in the park. Mountain laurel, rhododendron and azaleas are found in 
profusion along this road. The inner line of entrenchments can also be seen 
at different points along this drive. 


The Observatory, atop Mt. Joy, is 75 feet high, and the platform in the 
tower is 500 feet above sea level. The climb up is well worth while. Your 
field glasses will be helpful here or you can use coin binoculars to pick out 
the historic locations of the countryside. These aré marked on a sign plate in 
the tower. 

Upon_leaving the observatory, follow the winding park road to the next 
principal point of interest, Fort Washington.® Examine the construction of 
the fort, and notice, too, the flag with thirteen stars. This is the “Betsy Ross” 
flag, flown at the forts and buildings on the Park Grounds. 


Off to the left you can see in the foreground the reconstructed blacksmith 
shop,® worthy of a brief visit to inspect its interior and primitive equipment. 
In the field across the road is Artillery Park. Replicas of Knox’s artillery 
are placed there exactly as the guns were in 1777-8. The National Memorial 
Arch® may be seen in the distance, to the left. 


As you follow the curving road from Fort Washington, you will pass a 
marker on the left side of the road placed by The Valley Forge Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in honor of the Unknown Dead at 


Valley Forge. The marker was dedicated on June 18, 1911. 


A little farther along this same road, to the left, is the Baron Von Steuben 
statue,® formally presented to the Park Commission on October 9, 1916, by 
the National German-American Alliance. The statue is the work of sculptor 
J. Otto Schweizer. 


Around the bend in the road, to the left again, is the bronze statue of 
General “Mad” Anthony Wayne.® Designed by Henry K. Bush-Brown, and 
erected by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, it has been pronounced one 
of the world’s best equestrian statues. It shows Wayne looking in the direc- 
tion of his home and birthplace, Waynesboro. Governor Samuel W. Penny- 
packer was the orator on the occasion of the dedication and unveiling on 
June 20, 1908. Governor Pennypacker has said that Wayne “fought farther 
North, farther South and farther West than any General of the Revolution.” 


A parking space is close by, and it is suggested you park your car here, 
then walk down the hill at the rear of the Wayne statue and see the replica 
of a brigade hospital hut,® similar to those used during the winter of 1777- 





Gun presented to ‘‘President Geo. Washington, July 4, 1790” 
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1778. Nearby is an original field bake oven, with a capacity of thirty loaves 
per hour. Beyond the Wayne statue is located an officers’ hut placed there by 
‘The Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the Revolution. 


Continue along the park road a short distance to the Pennsylvania Col- 
umns®—two pillars, one on each side of the road. These markers were 
erected by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to honor the men from that 
state who were encamped nearby. 


Farther along this road, at the intersection of Gulph Road and the Outer 
Line Drive, is the beautiful National Memorial Arch. This Arch, designed 
by architect Paul P. Cret, is the only monument on the grounds erected by 
the Federal Government. An Act of Congress of June 25, 1910, authorized 
the erection of the Arch at a cost of $100,000. Pennsylvania spent $80,000 to 
provide proper approaches. 


The Arch honors the officers and private soldiers of the Continental 
Army, and was presented to the state on June 19, 1917, the 139th anniversary 
of the evacuation of Washington’s Army. Read here General Washington’s 
widely quoted praise of the Army, written at Valley Forge, February 16, 
1778: 


“Naked and starving as they are we cannot enough admire the incom- 
parable patience and fidelity of the soldiery.” 


Within the Arch is a bronze tablet with the seal of the United States and 
the names of the General Officers of the Continental Army who served at 
Valley Forge. 


June 19, 1878, the 100th anniversary of the evacuation of the Army from 
Valley Forge, is recalled by a quotation from the address of the gifted Phila- 
delphia orator, Henry Armitt Brown, who spoke on that day: 


“And here, in this place of sacrifice, in this vale of humiliation, in this 
valley of the shadow of that death, out of which the life of America 





Revolutionary field piece 


rose, regenerate and free, let us believe with an abiding faith, that to 
them union will seem as dear and liberty as sweet and progress as 
glorious as they were to our fathers and are to you and me, and that 
the institutions which have made us happy, preserved by the virtue of 
our children, shall bless the remotest generation of the time to come.” 


Across the road from the Arch is the memorial erected by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts® to honor her men who served at Valley Forge. 
The exedra of granite was dedicated November 18, 1911. It is interesting to 
note here that more than forty per cent of Washington’s entire effective Army 


at Valley Forge were from Massachusetts. It was Brigadier General John 
Glover's men from Massachusetts who took Washington across the Delaware 
on Christmas night of 1776, and the same men who took his forces off Long 
Island after the defeat there. 


About half a mile down the same road is the monument erected by the 
State of Maine.@) The marker, dedicated October 17, 1908, was erected to 
honor Valley Forge soldiers from the part of New England which is now 
Maine. Maine was the first state other than Pennsylvania to erect a memorial 
at Valley Forge. 


In the field to the right, down the road from the Maine marker, is the 
restored Fort Muhlenberg® and two redans. On the left is a company street 
of huts. These were constructed on the site of Muhlenberg’s brigade. Back 
of these huts, in the field, is the restored Fort Greene.&? You are now at the 
eastern edge of the park grounds, these forts being located on the outer line 
of defense. 

Now retrace your steps to the Memorial Arch. Turn right down Gulph 


Road, the same road on which the weary and sick band of Washington’s 
immortals marched on December 19, 1777. At the first intersection, Baptist 





Lieut. John Waterman’s gravestone Grave of the “‘chicken stealer’’ 
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Road and Gulph Road, is the camp schoolhouse,® the oldest building on the 
grounds. Built originally in 1705, by Letitia Penn Aubrey, a daughter of 
William Penn, it was used as a hospital during the period of the encamp- 
ment. It was opened to the public on May 15, 1908, and still attracts many 
visitors. Here you can see how a school of colonial days really looked. The 
master’s desk is at one end of the room, the scholars’ desks along the sides. 
The scholars themselves faced the wall. The stove is in readiness for winter 
use. 


From the schoolhouse, follow Baptist Road north. On the left is Stirling 
Redoubt and the restored section of abatis. Just beyond is Fort Huntington.® 


At the foot of the slope in front of Fort Huntington is the grave of a 
soldier who met an unusual death. A farmer living near Wayne’s quarters 
complained to “Mad” Anthony that a soldier came each morning to rob him 
of chickens. The Pennsylvania general, preoccupied with more important mat- 
ters, seemed not to hear, whereupon the farmer indignantly asked what 
action should be taken. “Dammit, shoot him,” snapped Wayne, and the 
next dawn, the farmer followed Wayne’s instructions. So today this burial 
plot indicates that the road to the future may lead, at times, through a 
chicken coop. 





Interior of the original camp schoolhouse erected in 1705 





General Knox Covered Bridge, one of few remaining in Pennsylvania 


At the road’s end, turn right and pass Star Redoubt® on the left, one of 
the forts on the Inner Line of Defense. This was restored by the park com- 
mission in 1916. General Varnum’s quarters® are to the right, and just 


ahead a short distance is the Washington Memorial Chapel, Museum, and 
Bell Tower.© 


Before leaving the park grounds, you might like to drive back past the 
Headquarters Building® and along Valley Creek to view the site of the 
original Valley Forge.©) The white-columned colonial mansion across the 
creek is owned by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and used by the 
Patriotic Orders Sons of America as a meeting place. Farther along Valley 
Road the site of the forge can be seen. 


Just beyond the forge site on Valley Road is one of the few remaining 
wooden covered bridges in southeastern Pennsylvania, built in 1865 and 
known today as the General Knox Bridge.®) Immediately beyond the beauti- 
ful private property on the right, indicated by the entrance marked “Valley 
Forge Farm,” are the quarters used by Generals Knox and Maxwell. Nearby 
are those—also privately owned—used as quarters by LaFayette, DuPortail, 
Lord Stirling, and other members of General Washington’s staff of officers. 
In fact, the whole surrounding countryside of Chester and Montgomery 
Counties is rich in historic interest, from the early settler days when the 
Welsh settlers came into the “Great Valley,” as it was known, and better 
known today as the Chester Valley. 
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Appendix 


The General Officers, under the command of George Washington, Commander- 
in-Chief, who were in service at Valley Forge in command of the troops there, or 
on detached duty, were: 


Major Generals 


Nathanael Greene Baron Johann DeKalb 
Thomas Mifflin Marquis de LaFayette 
Baron Frederick Wilhelm Von Steuben John Sullivan 

Lord Stirling (Wm. Alexander) Charles Lee 


The Brigadier Generals and their regimental commanders are listed here for 
reference. The Park Commission has placed markers at the various troop sites 
throughout the Park. 


Bric. Gen. J. PereR G. MUHLENBERG (Greene’s Division—Muhlenberg’s Brigade). 
Camp site on Outer Line Drive just south of King of Prussia Road (State 
Highway Route 652) entrance and close by Fort Muhlenberg. Held extreme left 
of the Outer Line. 


Ist Virginia Regt., Col. Richard Parker . . . Ist Virginia State Regt., Col. 
George Gibson .. . 5th Virginia Regt., Col. Abraham Buford .. . 13th 
Virginia Regt., Col. William Russell . . . 9th Virginia Regt., Lt. Col. Burgess 
Ball . . . “German Regiment,” Pennsylvania Line, Lt. Col. Ludowick Welt- 
ner. Raised July 12, 1776. Mustered out Jan., 1781. 


Bric. Gen. Georcr WeEpon (Greene’s Division—Weedon’s Brigade). Camp site 
on Outer Line Drive, next to Muhlenberg to the South. 


2nd Virginia Regt., Lt. Col. Charles Dabnay . . . 6th Virginia Regt., Col. 
John Gibson . . . 10th Virginia Regt., Col. John Green . . . 14th Virginia 
Regt., Col. Charles Lewis ... 13th Penna. Regt., Col. Walter Stewart. 
Raised as State Regiment of Foot, March 1, 1777. Attached to 13th Regt., 
November 12, 1777. Consolidated with 2nd Regt., July 1, 1778. 


Bric. Gen. JoHN Paterson (DeKalb’s Division—Paterson’s Brigade). Camp site 
on Outer Line Drive, next to Weedon to the South. The Maine Monument is 
here. 


10th Massachusetts Regt., Col. Thomas Marshall ... 11th Massachusetts 
Regt., Col. Benjamin Tupper . . . 12th Massachusetts Regt., Col. Samuel 
Brewer . . . 14th Massachusetts Regt., Col. Gamaliel Bradford. 


Bric. Gen. EBenEzER Learnep (DeKalb’s Division—Learned’s Brigade). Camp 
site on Outer Line Drive, next to Patterson to the south. 


2nd Massachusetts Regt., Col. John Bailey . . . 8th Massachusetts Regt., Col. 
Michael Jackson . . . 9th Massachusetts Regt., Col. James Wesson. 


Bric. Gen. JoHN Grover (Division not recorded—Glover’s Brigade). Camp site 
on Outer Line Drive, next to Learned to the south. The Massachusetts State 
Monument is here. 


Ist Massachusetts Regt., Col. Joseph Vose . . . 4th Massachusetts Regt., Col. 
William Shepard . . . 13th Massachusetts Regt., Col. Edward Wigglesworth 
. . . 15th Massachusetts Regt., Col. Timothy Bigelow. 


Bric. Gen. Enocu Poor (Division not recorded—Poor’s Brigade). Camp site at 
curve in Outer Line Drive, south of National Memorial Arch between Glover and 


Wayne Brigades. 


Ist New Hampshire Regt., Col. -Joseph Cilley . . . 2nd New Hampshire 
Regt., Col. Nathan Hale . . . 3rd New Hampshire Regt., Col. Alexander 
Scammell . . . 2nd New York Regt., Col. Philip Van Cortlandt ... 4th 
New York Regt., Col. Henry B. Livingston. 


Lr. CorWiiuiam Butter, Acting Brigade Commander. (Wayne’s Division— 
Pennsylvania Second Brigade). Camp site on Outer Line Drive, between Pennsyl- 
vania State Columns and the restored soldiers’ hut. 


4th Pennsylvania Regt., Lt. Col. William Butler. Raised Januarv 11, 1777. 
Mustered out November 3,-1783 .. . 5th Pennsylvania Regt., Col. Francis 
Johnston. Raised January 1, 1777. Mustered out January 1, 1783... 8th 
Pennsylvania Regt., Col. Daniel Brodhead. Raised July 20, 1776. Mustered 
out January 17, 1783. . . . 11th Pennsylvania Regt., Col. Richard Humpton. 
Raised October 25, 1776. Consolidated with 10th Regt., June 24, 1778. 


Cot. THomas Hartvey, Acting Brigade Commander (Wayne’s Division—Penn- 
sylvania First Brigade). Camp site on Outer Line Drive, between Wayne Statue 
and the restored soldiers’ hut. 


Ist Pennsylvania Regt., Col. James Chambers. Raised July 1, 1776. Mustered 
out October 3, 1783 . . . 2nd Pennsylvania Regt., Col. Henry Bicker. Raised 
October 25, 1776. Mustered out November 3, 1785 . . . 7th Pennsylvania 
Regt., Lt. Col. David Grier. Raised January 1, 1777. Mustered out January 
1, 1781 . . . 10th Pennsylvania Regt., Lt. Col. Adam Hubley. Raised October 
25, 1776. Mustered out January 17, 1781 . .. Hartley’s Regt., Lt. Col. 
Morgan Connor. Raised January 1, 1777. Consolidated with 11th Regt., Jan- 
uary 13, 1779. 


Bric. Gen. Cuarves Scott (Division not recorded—Scott’s Brigade). Camp site 
on Outer Line Drive at sharp turn in road between Wayne and Von Steuben 
statues. 


4th Virginia Regt., Col. Isaac Read . . . 8th Virginia Regt., Col. Abraham 
Bowman ... 12th Virginia Regt. Lt. Col. Levin Joynes . . . Infantry 
Regiment at Large, Col. William Grayson . . . Infantry Regt, Pennsylvania 
Line, Col. John Patton. Raised January 11, 1777. Consolidated with 11th 
Regt., January 13, 1779. 


Bric. Gen. Witt1am Wooprorp (Division not recorded—Woodford’s Brigade). 
Camp site at intersection of Baptist Road and State Highway Route 83, south of 
Fort Washington and at foot of Mt. Joy. 


3rd Virginia Regt., Col. William Heth ... 7th Virginia Regt., Col. Alex- 


ander McClanachan . . . 11th Virginia Regt., Col. Daniel Morgan . . . 15th 
Virginia Regt., Col. David Mason. 
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Bric. Gen. Witt1aAM Maxwe vt (Sullivan’s Division—Maxwell’s Brigade). Camp 
site between Camp Road and Inner Line Drive, situated in main dogwood grove. 
New Jersey State Monument is here. 


Ist New Jersey Regt., Col. Matthias Ogden . . . 2nd New Jersey Regt., Col. 
Israel Shreve . . . 3rd New Jersey Regt., Col. Elias Dayton . . . 4th New 
Jersey Regt., Lt. Col. David Rhea. 


Bric. Gen. THomas Conway (Stirling’s Division—Conway’s Pennsylvania Bri- 
gade). Camp site on Camp Road between Gulph and Baptist Roads. In rear of 
Stirling Redoubt and Abatis. 


3rd Pennsylvania Regt., Col. Thomas Craig. Raised January 1, 1777. Mustered 
out January 3, 1783 . . . 6th Pennsylvania Regt., Lt. Col. Josiah Harmer. 
Raised January 1, 1777. Mustered out January 1, 1783 . . . 9th Pennsylvania 
Regt., Lt. Col. George Nagel. Raised October 25, 1776. Mustered out January 
17, 1781 . . . 12th Pennsylvania Regt., Col. William Cooke. Raised October 
1, 1776. Consolidated with 3rd Regt., January 1, 1778 . . . Col. William 
Malcolm’s Regiment . . . Col. Oliver Spencer’s Regiment. 


Bric. Gen. JepEDIAH Huntincton (Division not recorded—Huntington’s Bri- 
gade). Camp site on Camp Road just below Fort Huntington and near Baptist 
Road. 


Ist Connecticut Regt., Lt. Col. Samuel Prentice . . . 2nd Connecticut Regt., 
Col. Charles Webb . . . 5th Connecticut Regt., Col. Philip Burr Bradley 
. . . 7th Connecticut Regt., Col. Heman Swift. 


Bric. Gen. James M. Varnum (Division not recorded—Varnum’s Brigade). 
Camp site on Port Kennedy Road (State Highway Route 363), next to Star 
Redoubt and opposite Varnum’s Quarters. 


Ist Rhode Island Regt., Col. Christopher Greene . . . 2nd Rhode Island 
Regt., Col. Israel Angell . . . 4th Connecticut Regt., Col. John Durkee . . . 
8th Connecticut Regt., Col. John Chandler. 


Bric. Gen. Lacutan MclInrtosu (Sullivan’s Division—MclIntosh’s Brigade). Camp 
site between Port Kennedy Road (State Highway Route 363) and River Drive. 


Ist North Carolina Regt., Col. Thomas Clark . . . 2nd North Carolina Regt., 
Col. John Patten . . . 3rd North Carolina Regt., Col. Jethro Sumner . . . 
4th North Carolina Regt., Col. Thomas Polk . . . 5th North Carolina Regt., 
Lt. Col. William Lee Davidson . . . 6th North Carolina Regt., Col. Gideon 
Lamb . . . 7th North Carolina Regt., Col. James Hogun .. . 8th North 
Carolina Regt., Col. James Armstrong .. . 9th North Carolina Regt., Col. 
John P. Williams. 


Bric. Grn. Joun Armstrone (Brigade of Pennsylvania Militia). Guarded roads 
from Philadelphia and to the camp. Some of his command attached to Sullivan’s 
Division protecting approaches to Sullivan’s Bridge. Camp site on River Drive 
slightly northwest of State Highway Route No. 363. 


Major Gen. Joun Suttivan’s Brigade, detailed to guard Sullivan’s Bridge, was 
divided. One of its camp sites is along old Fatland Ford Road, just northwest of 
Port Kennedy Road (State Highway Route 363), and south of Star Redoubt. 





The other camp site is on north bank of Schuylkill River at the northerly end 
of Sullivan’s bridge. 

Bric. Gen. WiLL1AM SMALLWoop (Two brigades in Sullivan’s Division). Detached 
on orders and sent to Wilmington, Delaware, t6 establish a post to protect that 
region from encroachment by the British. Camp site on west bank of Valley 
Creek in present village. 


First Maryland Brigade: \st Maryland Regt., Col. John H. Stone .. . 3rd 
Maryland Regt., Col. Mordecai Gist . . . 5th Maryland Regt., Col. William 
Richardson . . . 7th Maryland Regt., Col. John Gunby . . . Delaware Regt., 
Col. David Hall ... Second Maryland Brigade: 4th Maryland Regt., Col. 
Josiah C. Hall ... 6th Maryland Regt., Col. Otho H. Williams ... 2nd 
Maryland Regt., Col. Thomas Price . . . Col. Moses Hazen’s Regt. 


Bric. Gen. Henry Knox (Artillery Brigade). Camp site along Baptist Road, 
adjoining Artillery Park woods. Replicas of Knox’s original cannon are placed in 
the exact formation of their winter parking at this site. 


Ist Artillery, Col. Charles Harrison . . . 2nd Artillery, Col. John Lamb .. . 
3rd Artillery, Col. John Crane . . . 4th Artillery, Col. Thomas Procter. 


Mayor Gen. Witt1aM ALEXANDER (Earl of Stirling) Corps of Artificers (Engi- 
neers). Bric. Gen. Louis L. DuPorrait, Chief Engineer. Encamped west of Val- 
ley Creek on site adjoining present village of Valley Forge. 


Bric. Gen. Count Casimir Putaski (Light Dragoons) was at Valley Forge for a 
time. He left here to recruit the Pulaski Legion of Cavalry. At the encampment 
were three (3) Regiments of Light Dragoons, of which the Commanders were: 


Ist Continental Dragoons, Col. Theodoric Bland . . . 3rd Continental Dra- 
goons, Col. George Baylor .. . 4th Continental Dragoons, Col. Stephen 
Moylan. 


WasuHincton’s (Commander-in-Chief) Lire Guarp (Attached to Brig. Gen. 
Lachlan McIntosh’s Brigade). Major Caleb Gibbs, Commandant. Camp site on 
River Drive between the Delaware State Marker and the Reading Railroad Sta- 
tion, on hill in rear of Washington’s Headquarters. 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’s StaFF—During Washington’s occupancy of the head- 
quarters house at Valley Forge his staff included: Lt. Col. Robert H. Harrison, 
Secretary; Lt. Col. Tench Tilghman, Volunteer Secretary and A. D. C.; Col. 
Alexander Hamilton, A. D. C.; Lt. Col. Richard K. Meade, A. D. C.; Lt. Col. 
Presiey “P? Thornton 4A, De. C:* Capt. Johno Laurens, A.D.’ C:) Dro; James 
McHenry, Surgeon and Assistant Secretary; Lt. Col. Matthew Clarkson, Lt. Col. 
David S. Franks, Lt. Col. John Fitzgerald, and Major Gen. Marquis de LaFayette, 


PG 
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In addition, two Continental regiments, not attached to any brigade, were 
commanded by: 


Col. David Henley Col. Henry Jackson 


No definite data were located on the two regiments of artificers, nor the engi- 
neers, sappers or miners. 
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How to Get to Valley F orge 


Valley Forge Park, in Montgomery and Chester Counties, Pennsylvania, may be reached 
easily by automobile or bus. Visitors may use either the US and State Highway Routes, or the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike system. 


The Park is located on State Highway 23, close to the Valley Forge Interchange on the 
Turnpike. 


For visitors from New York and the north, the most direct route is US Route 202 through 
Norristown, the eastern gateway to the Park. Through Phoenixville, the western gateway, 
travelers from the west follow State Highway 23 from Lancaster. From the south US Route 202 
leads to the Park. The Schuylkill Expressway provides a direct route from Philadelphia and 
the east. 


Visitors coming from a distance will find the Pennsylvania Turnpike system a fast and 
convenient route. This modern highway connects directly with the New Jersey Turnpike in 
the east and the Ohio Turnpike in the west. 


Comfortable and convenient stopping places are found on US Route 202 close to Norristown. 
You may choose a hotel or a motel as you prefer. Restaurants are located at intervals on the 
Turnpike; others, old and full of historic interest, or modern, are close to the Park. Service 
stations and garages are numerous in the area. 


The Valley Forge area is rich in historic and scenic spots. From your hotel or motel here, 
you can enjoy a visit to some of these well-known points of interest. Close by is the Audubon 
shrine, the first home in this country of John James Audubon, the ornithologist; in Paoli, a 
marker at the scene of the Paoli Massacre. There is historic Gulph Mills, where Washington’s 
troops assembled to*begin the march to Valley Forge; Brandywine Battlefield and Washington’s 
headquarters at Chadd’s Ford; the Augustus Lutheran Church in Trappe, one of the oldest 
original churches in America, and the burial place of General Muhlenberg. 


Philadelphia is only 23 miles‘away, and is full of historic points of tremendous interest— 
Independence Hall, the Liberty Bell, Christ Church, Carpenters’ Hall, Betsy Ross House, and 
many others. 


A short day’s trip could include a ride to Washington’s Crossing, a State Park at the site of 


Washington’s famous crossing of the Delaware on Christmas night, 1776. On the way back to 
your hotel or motel, visit Pennsbury, on the Delaware, the country home of William Penn. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF PROMINENT EVENTS OF 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


1765—Mar 22—The Stamp Act. Repealed 
March 1766. 
1770—Mar 5—The Boston Massacre. 
1773—Dec 16—The Boston Tea Party. 
1774—Sep 5—-First Continental Congress 
meets in Philadelphia. 
1775—Apr 19—Battle of Lexington. Gage 
—. seizes military supplies at Con- 
cord. 
May 10—Second Continental Congress 


meets in Philadelphia. 


10—Golonists capture forts and ar- 
senals at Ticonderoga. 


11—Battle of Crown Point. Victory 
for “Green Mountain Boys.” 


Jun 15—Washington appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental Army by Congress. 


17—Battle of Bunker Hill. British 
occupy Boston until March 17, 
1776. 


Dec 31—Battle of Quebec. American 
expedition to Canada fails. 


4—Declaration of Independence. 
The thirteen colonies become 
the United States of America: 


1776—Jul 


Aug 27—Battle of Long Island. Ameri- 
cans defeated by Howe. 


Oct 28—Battle of White Plains. Howe 
again defeats Americans. 


Dec 26—Battle of Trenton. Washing- 
ton crosses the Delaware river 
and defeats the Hessians. 


3—Battle of Princeton. An Ameri- 
can coup. 


1777—Jan 


7—Washington moves into winter 
quarters at Morristown. 


Aug 16—Battle of Bennington. ‘“‘Green 
Mountain Boys’ victorious. 


Sep 11—Battle of Brandywine. Attempt 
to check British fails. 


26—British occupy Philadelphia. 


Oct 4—Battle of Germantown. Ameri- 
cans retreat when near victory. 


17—Burgoyne surrenders entire 
army to Americans at Saratoga 
after losing Battle of Free- 
man’s Farm (Sep 19) and 


Battle of Bemis Heights (Oct 
ray 


Dec 19—Continental Army encamps at 
Valley Forge for the winter. 


1778—Feb 6—Treaty of Alliance and of 


Commerce with France. 


Jun 18—British complete evacuation of 
Philadelphia. 


19—Evacuation of Valley Forge 
winter quarters. 


28—Battle of Monmouth. British 
withdraw under cover of 
night. 


Dec 29—Savannah taken by British. 


11—Lafayette goes to France to 
plead for help for America. 


Sep 23—John Paul Jones captures man- 
of-war near English coast ‘“‘Bon- 
homme Richard” vs. “‘Serapis.”” 


12—Charleston, S. ©., taken by 
British. 


Jul 11— French army under Rocham- 
beau arrives in America. 


1780—May 


16—Battle of Camden. Cornwallis 
defeats Gates near Camden, 
AE ae 


Sep 23—Benedict Arnold’s plot to sur- 
render West Point is frustrated. 


Oct 7—Battle of King’s Mountain. 
British defeat marks turning 
point of the war in the South. 


Aug 


1781—Jan 17—Battle of Cowpens. Morgan’s 
troops defeat British. 
Mar 15—Battle of Guilford Courthouse. 


Greene loses battle but inflicts 
severe damage on British. 


Aug 30—Powerful French fleet under 
deGrasse arrives off Yorktown. 


Sep 8—Battle of Eutaw Springs. A 
British victory. British in proc- 
ess of withdrawing from in- 
terior of S. C. and Ga. 


Oct 19—After siege of Yorktown (Sep 
28-Oct 19), Cornwallis sur- 
renders entire army to Wash- 
ington. 


1782—Nov 30—Provisional Peace. 


1783—Sep 3—Treaty of Peace in Paris. 
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“Valley Forge’”’ 
Franklin Simmons 


Washington's Prayer for the 
United States of America 


Almighty God: We make our earnest prayer that 
thou wilt keep the United States in thy holy protec- 
tion; that thou wilt incline the hearts of the citizens 
to cultivate a spirit of subordination and obedience to 
government; and entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their fellow citizens of the 
United States at large. And finally, that thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility and pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed 
religion, and without a humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope to be a 
happy nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech thee, 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord. AMEN. 


THE FLAG OF THE 

. (COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE’ ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


2: 
A 





General Washington used this flag 
at Valley Forge: before his tent, 
and later at his permanent headquarters 
in the Potts House. The original flag, 
blue silk, with thirteen white stars, 
six-pointed, 1s displayed prominently 
in the Valley Forge Museum. 
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